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THE SCHOOLS’ NEW RESPONSIBILITY 


program to meet the needs of children forced 

out of industry under the NRA, was officially 
recognized by the Advisory Board on Industrial Edu- 
cation of New York City under whose sponsorship a 
conference on the subject was held on October 20. The 
government, industrial and educational leaders pres- 
ent adopted a resolution pointing out that the restric- 
tive labor provisions of the industrial codes have 
increased the burden of responsibility on educational 
and health authorities, and providing for the appoint- 
ment of a program committee. 

Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, Assistant State Commissioner 
of Education, said that, in New York State, 10,000 to 
12,000 children had gone back to school as a result of 
the NRA. Mr. Dinwid- 
die estimated that in the — 
United States as a whole 
the number was about 


Te importance of an integrated educational 





The Superintendent of Schools in Georgia, after 
strenuous efforts, expected to have all the schools in 
operation by October first. The Quitman schools, how- 
ever, failed to open, and others were reported in 
serious financial difficulties. 

Oregon reported that in many small districts and 
some cities, schools would close at Christmas. 

The National Education Association states that 
the amount expended for new school buildings fell 
from $400,000,000 in 1925-26 to $155,000,000 in 
1932-33; that 250,000 children were attending school 
part time because of the shortage in school rooms; and 
that another 150,000 children were housed in tempo- 
rary or portable schools. 

It is not strange that, caught between reduced bud- 
gets and swollen enroll- 
ments, school officials 
are more and more turn- 
ing to the hope of aid 
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Dakota, and other mid- 
western and southern 
states, according to John K. Norton, Chairman of the 
Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education, 
literally thousands of districts were unable to maintain 
their schools as much as 120 days during 1932-33. 
Approximately 100 city school systems and 4,500 rural 
schools reduced their terms by a month or more. 

This fall, a survey of ten counties in Ohio showed 
hundreds of rural schools, with some 50,000 pupils, 
which expected to close their doors a few weeks after 
opening, and others which would have to close before 
Christmas. Some officials expected that 100,000 chil- 
dren would be shut out of school by January first. 

In Chicago, the schools opened two weeks late, with 
the Junior High School system, parental schools, visit- 
ing teachers and Vocational Guidance Bureau elimi- 
nated to effect a $5,000,000 reduction in the budget. 
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National Council of 
State Superintendents 
and Commissioners of Education recently announced 
that it would appeal to Congress at its next session 
for an appropriation of $600,000,000 for school relief. 

Two sources of federal assistance are already avail- 
able, but both are limited in the type and scope of aid 
offered. Although primarily designed to aid unem- 
ployed teachers, the authorization of the use of federal 
relief funds for salaries for unemployed teachers in 
rural elementary schools which otherwise would be 
forced to close, may alleviate the situation slightly in 
some communities. However, this requires schools to 
reach the zero point before help is given. And the 
$3,300,000,000 public works fund offers possibilities 
for building construction. Neither of these, however, 
will help in furthering a program of education and 
guidance for adolescent youth. 
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UNFAIR PROPAGANDA 


N original of the letter printed below, mimeo- 
A graphed and signed in pencil, came by chance 
into the hands of the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee. Apparently this letter is being given by newsboys 
to their subscribers in Louisville Cand possibly other 
cities) in an attempt to thwart efforts to regulate the 
work of newsboys through the newspaper code. 

Whether deliberate or not the inference in para- 
graph 3 that “reformers” want to prohibit newspaper 
work for boys under 18 years, is a gross misrepresenta- 
tion of the proposal offered by the National Child 
Labor Committee and other organizations, namely, 
that boys under 14 years be prohibited from selling 
and delivering newspapers and that boys between 14 
and 16 years have their work restricted to the hours be- 
tween 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. 

The letter, it will be noted, not only asks the sub- 
scriber to write to General Johnson, but suggests what 
should be said; and the newsboy gives the subscriber 
the stationery, and says he will call for the letter and 
mail it. 

Dear Subscriber: 

I am the carrier on this route and I deliver your paper. 
I have tried at all times to be polite and to deliver the news- 

aper in a satisfactory manner. I hope I have pleased you. 

I should like to be able to continue delivering news- 
papers, as I find i¢ profitable and it requires but little of 
my time. My s ool work is supervised and we are rfe- 
quired to have -atisfactory marks in both scholastic and 
citizenship traits. We are required to be regular and punc- 
tual in attendance in school, to be courteous, to put forth 
our best efforts, and conduct ourselves in a proper manner. 
Furthermore, the Courier-Journal and Louisville Times 
offer to their boys an opportunity to get a free musical edu- 
cation. A place to practice, a musical instructor, and all in- 
struments are furnished free. 

Reformers are attempting to prohibit through the National 
Recovery Act and through proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States boys under eighteen years of 
age from being gainfully cmployed. 

And so, as the carrier boy on your route, I want to ask 
you to write a note in my behalf and address it to General 
Hugh S. Johnson, Recovery Administrator, Washington, 
D. C. I am giving you the paper herewith and Saturday I 
will call for the letter and see that it is properly mailed for 
you. I hope that you will say that you do not consider this 


work harmful for boys and that you believe that the training 
we get is highly beneficial. I will greatly appreciate your 
doing this for me because I want to continue serving you as 
your carrier boy. 

Yours yery truly, 


Truly an amazing document! Such an attempt to 
win support for the newsboy exemption through a 
deluge of subscribers’ letters based on misrepresenta- 
tion is manifestly unfair and any letters written in 
answer to this appeal should receive no consideration 
by the NRA in its deliberations on this code. 


DO THEIR FAMILIES SUFFER? 


Ge objection to eliminating the employment of 
children, and the only one worthy of considera- 
tion, is the hardship which might be worked in cases 
where the earnings of the child have been the sole, 
of an important, item in the family income. Regardless 
of the economic implications of allowing children to 
work because their fathers or older brothers or sisters 
are unemployed, there is naturally a humanitarian ap- 
peal in such cases and when the codes went into effect 
many requests for exceptions to the child labor pro- 
visions were made. 

The NRA met this issue squarely when Dr. Leo 
Wolman, Chairman of the Advisory Board, stated, 
“When the loss of the child’s job means hardship to 
the family, the administration has accepted the re- 
sponsibility for meeting the emergency.” 

A special warning was issued to local compliance 
boards that exceptions to child labor provisions would 
not be tolerated, pointing out that the intention of 
the administration in prohibiting child labor was to 
raise adults’ standards and release children for more 
education, and that every exemption would help break 
down that purpose. 

At the same time Harry Hopkins, Federal Relief 
Administrator, sent a communication to State emer- 
gency relief administrations urging them to secure at 
once cooperative arrangements with the school systems 
whereby such cases may be reported to them, and 
suggesting that, where investigation shows the earn- 
ings of the minor to be essential in maintaining a 
decent standard of living, assistance be granted the 
family in the form of work relief for some unemployed 
adult member of the family, or through a direct relief 
grant sufficient to make up the deficiency in the family 


budget. 





LET us lay down the fundamentals as law to which 
a newly enlightened industry may fit the intricacies 
of its business as the peculiar characteristics of each 
unit requires. Child labor in the factory must, be 
forever abolished. We can strike that blow to the 
sweatshop. The Child Labor Amendment should be 
speedily adopted. 
—JosEPH B. ELy, Governor of Massachusetts 
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WHEN CHILDREN ARE INJURED 
IN INDUSTRY 


HE NRA program has removed many children 

under 16 years from industry, but the number of 
young workers between 16 and 18 years is still well 
over a million — in fact the number may tend to in- 
crease in certain industries where the codes permit a 
lower wage rate for junior employees than for adult 
workers. Especially timely, in view of this, is the pub- 
lication by the National Child Labor Committee of 
When Children Are Injured in Industry, the report 
of a follow-up study of 167 young people who had 
received serious permanent industrial injuries about 
five years previously, when they were under 18 years. 
The study was conducted by Mr. Charles E. Gibbons 
and Mr. Chester T. Stansbury, and included three 
states—Tennessee, Wisconsin, and Illinois. 

How these children (now nearly adult) have fared 
since their injuries, how much compensation they re- 
ceived and how they spent it, whether they have 
been retrained for other occupations, and how their 
future industrial careers and their general outlook on 
life have been affected by their accidents—this is the 
story of the report. 

In Wisconsin a remarkably successful attempt has 
been made to protect minors who are injured in in- 
dustry, and the provisions of the Wisconsin law and 
its enlightened administration have done much to pre- 
vent the abuses found in Tennessee and Illinois. In 
these two states, the findings are not encouraging: 


Injured children are not receiving vocational re-education, 
the paramount need of a young worker inflicted with an 
industrial handicap. Few of the children had ever heard of 
the State Rehabilitation Service and only one thoroughgoing 
case of rehabilitation was found. Even when children received 
a large award, the money was usually frittered away, often 
foolishly, and in some cases the existence of this temporary 
source of income seemed to blind the child or his parents to 
the need for occupational training. 

In Tennessee and Illinois, unlike Wisconsin, no considera- 
tion was given to the fact that a child’s earning capacity is 
low and that compensation for lifelong injury, based on his 
earning ability as a child, does not take into account the 
increased earning capacity which he would have attained if 
he had not been injured. 

In spite of the fact that workmen’s compensation legislation 
was designed to avoid the expensive litigation of civil suits, 
most children found it necessary to employ the services of 
attorneys in securing awards, and the cost was frequently 
excessive, in some cases amounting to more than 40 per cent 
of the amount collected. 

Compensation claims were frequently compromised for 
less than the full amount to which the injured minors were 
entitled. 

Children were not assured competent medical advice, and 
in Tennessee the sum allowed for medical care was totally 
inadequate. Many children were obliged to use their entire 
compensation award to pay medical bills. 

Although Illinois, like Wisconsin, provides for extra com- 
pensation in cases of illegal employment, the ages of the 
children injured were not verified in many cases, and several 


of the children studied had not received the extra compensa- 
tion to which they were entitled. 

The report also points to the need for further mea- 
sures to prevent industrial accidents, notably, extend- 
ing the list of occupations which are covered by the 
child labor law, prohibiting the employment of minors 
between 16 and 18 years in occupations known to be 
hazardous, and securing more adequate enforcement 
of such laws. 


Copies of this report will be sent free to members of 
the National Child Labor Committee and to others 
on receipt of 50 cents. 


LATEST NEWS ON CODES 


INCE the October issue of THE AMERICAN CHILD 
which summarized the age minima in the first 
30 codes adopted, 28 additional codes have been 
approved. All of these, except the retail trades code, 
prohibit the employment of children under 16 yedrs 
without exemptions; one (builders’ supplies) carries 
an 18-year age minimum for all employment; and 
several carry an 18-year age minimum for hazardous 
operations. The National Child Labor Committee will 
send on request a mimeographed sheet listing the 
approved codes and the minimum age provisions. 
The retail trades code is the first to allow an 
exemption permitting part-time work for children 
between 14 and 16 years. Under its terms such chil- 
dren may be employed either three hours a day for 
six days a week or eight hours a day for one day a 
week. In either case such work must be between 7 a.m. 
and 7 p.m. and not interfere with the employe’s hours 
of day school. The code also prohibits children under 
16 years from delivering merchandise from motor 
vehicles. 
Permanent codes for the canning industry and for 
newspaper publishers have not been adopted, but an 


‘informal conference on the former is scheduled for 


October 25. The Sugar Stabilization Agreement, 
through which it was hoped to regulate child employ- 
ment in the beet fields, has been scrapped, but a domes- 
tic marketing agreement is being considered. It is 
hoped that labor provisions can be incorporated in 
this new agreement. 








NOVEMBER 5-12 


A SPECIAL WEEK OF COOPERA- 
TION BETWEEN THE NRA AND 
SOCIAL WELFARE AGENCIES. 


Welfare organizations, national and local, and 
their members are urged to purchase as many 
of their necessities as possible during this special 
“Buy Now Week” for social work. 


‘WE BO oun PART 
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WORK PERMITS UNDER THE NRA 


HILD labor regulation under the Recovery Pro- 
& gram presents a new angle of work permit 
administration. The child labor provisions in the codes 
are much higher than those of most state laws, but 
the states have lost no time in adapting their work 
permit machinery to the administration of the NRA 
standards. 

The Federal Children’s Bureau has issued sugges- 
tions for certificating officials, recommending that all 
outstanding permits held by children under 16 for 
employment contrary to code provisions be recalled. 
Alabama has gone a step further, urging that a// per- 
mits for children under 16 be returned, with the under- 
standing that those for part-time employment in ac- 
cordance with the President’s Re-employment Agree- 
ment will be reissued. City authorities in several states 
are turning over to truant officers the names of chil- 
dren holding permits in order that the children may 
be returned to school. 

In New York State, which has enacted legislation 
to give the Recovery Act the force of state law, certifi- 
cating officials have been instructed to issue permits 
in accordance with code provisions only. And without 
special legislation, the school or labor authorities 
in some states, such as Michigan, North and South 
Carolina, and New Jersey have given similar instruc- 
tions. 

In other states existing provisions, notably the re- 
quirement that permits can be issued only upon receipt 
of a written promise of employment, are being relied 
on to secure compliance with code provisions. This is 
the case in Pennsylvania, for instance, where the 
Chamber of Commerce has warned employers that 
any promise of employment contrary to the NRA 
will serve as notification to the compliance officials 
of intention to violate the code, and will subject the 
employer to penalties under the NRA. 

In Maryland, responsibility for complying with the 
child labor provisions of the codes is left with the 


employer, and permits are stamped with the statement: 
“This certificate does not authorize the employment 
of any minor in violation of the NRA provisions.” 


REPORT VIOLATIONS TO US 
HE Chairman of the Code Authority for the Hand- 
kerchief Industry has requested the National Child 
Labor Committee to cooperate in the enforcement of 
this code by reporting violations which come to its 
attention. 

Under this code, the employment of children under 
16 years is prohibited; the minimum wage is $12 a 
week in the Southern Section and elsewhere $13; 
learners for a period of 8 weeks may be paid at the 
rate of $9 a week and the number of learners is re- 
stricted to 10 per cent of the total number of employees 
in the plant; hours are restricted to 8 a day and 40 a 
week with certain exceptions for repair shop crews, 
drivers, etc.; manufacture at home is prohibited except 
for handkerchiefs entirely made by hand. 

Members of the National Child Labor Committee 
are urged to report any violations or suspected viola- 
tions in their communities of this code, or any other 
codes. A further statement on violations will be made 
in the next issue. 


EXHIBITS AND LECTURES 
HE National Child Labor Committee has pre- 
pared a photographic exhibit illustrating Child 
Labor Gains under the Codes and Children Not Yet 
Protected, which will be loaned on payment of $1.00. 
The exhibit consists of two beaver board panels 30 x 40 
inches with eight photographs and captions on each. 
A new poster on ratification of the Federal Child 
Labor Amendment will be sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
The lantern slide lecture on child labor has been re- 
vised. It includes 40 slides illustrating child labor im- 
provements under the Recovery Program, children in 
occupations not covered by codes, and the need for the 
Federal Child Labor Amendment. This requires no 

special lecturer and will be loaned for $2.00. 








"I hope that in the next 
year, partly because of eco- 
nomic reasons and partly be— 
cause it is a fair deal, we 
will see that our legisla— 


tures vote on the child labor 
Name 


JOHN C. TRAPHAGEN, Treasurer 
National Child Labor Committee 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


I believe that boys and girls should be kept in school and out of 
industry and I enclose $ 


for the support of your work. 








amendment and remember The 


—Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 














Cry of the Children." Address 





THE AMERICAN CHILD is sent to all members contributing $2 
or more. : 
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